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AUSTRALIA. Sept. 28.—The General Election was held and 
resulted in Labour securing 44 seats, Liberals, 18, Country Party, 11, 
and Independent Labour, 2. A referendum was held on whether the 
Federal Government should take from the States additional powers to 
deal with the social services, the marketing of primary products, and 
conditions of employment. The results showed moderate majorities 
in favour of all 3 changes. 


AUSTRIA. Sept. 27.—The Allied Council were informed that the 
Russian authorities in Vienna had taken steps to stop the passage of 
Jewish refugees from the East through Austria, in response to requests 
for such action by the British authorities. All trains coming from 
Czechosloyakia with Jews were being refused entry. 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Hynd told the press in Vienna that there were five 
_ main difficulties to be overcome: (1) to find means to help Austria when 
U.N.R.R.A. left. Britain could not provide large credits, but was 
| going to bring certain raw materials there in exchange for timber, and 
the U.S.A. had stated its readiness to open a credit of $50 million; 
(2) the lack of man-power. Several hundred thousand Austrians were 
still prisoners of war; (3) displaced persons, some of whom were being 
_ sent to Germany and others were slowly returning to their countries; 
_ (4) denazification, as to which a law had been passed some months 
_ previously, but Russian objections had prevented agreement on it; 
_ (5) the Allies’ failure to agree on the interpretation of the Potsdam 
' Agreement. Until this was settled no plan for the Austrian economy 
' could be made. 


| BULGARIA. Oct. 4.—Sofia radio announced the publication of a 
- new Constitution. 
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BURMA. Sept. 22.—Government employees came out on strike. 

Sept. 24.—The Anti-Fascist Freedom League decided to take part 
in the new Government to be formed. 

Sept. 26.—The Governor formed a coalition Executive Councii 
containing members of all the parties, with himself as president, and 
U. Aung San as vice-president. Six seats went to the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, i.e. U. Aung San, U. Ba Pe, formerly Home 
Minister, U. Thein Pe, leader of the Communist Party, Thakin Mya. 
leader of the Socialists, Mahn Ba Khine, a Karen, and U. Aung Zan Wj, 

The other 5 seats went to U. Saw, Myochit Party, Thakin Ba Sein, 
Dobama Party, U. Ba Thein, Sinyetha Party, U. Tin Tut, ex-I.C.s, 
independent, and a Karen, not yet nominated. 

U. Aung San was Minister of Defence and External Affairs; U. Tin 
Tut, Finance; Thakin Mya, Home Affairs; and U. Ba Pe, Commerce 
and Supplies. 

The Governor, in a broadcast, said the Council would have all the 
power and authority that its Ministerial predecessor had enjoyed under 
the 1935 Act. The British Government had agreed to some relaxation 
of Treasury control, and that the Council should be kept fully informed 
about all matters concerning the frontier areas, though the respon- 
sibility would remain with the Governor. 


CANADA. Sept. 23.—Mr. Dalton told the press in Ottawa that he 
thought the neutral Powers should contribute more than they did to 
the costs of U.N.R.R.A., go per cent of which were borne by Britain, 
Canada, and the U.S.A. Britain had deliberately curtailed her export 
trade during the war, and at present she had to spend her foreign 
credits wisely. She was wholly in favour of reducing tariffs everywhere, 
and would reduce import restrictions further as soon as she had built 
up by exports enough foreign exchange to pay for imports. 


CHINA. Sept. 22..-Two Government armies were reported to be 
moving from the Mukden area towards Antung, at the mouth of the 
Yalu River, with the object of driving the Communists from the port. 
A military spokesman in Nanking described it as being ‘‘a funnel for 
the delivery of foreign supplies to the Communists’. 

Sept. 30.—The Communists, having refused to take part in the 
National Assembly convoked for Nov. 12, indicated in Nanking that 
they would call their own national assembly if the Government went 
on with the plan. 

Oct. 1.—Gen. Chou En-lai sent a memorandum to Gen. Marshall 
demanding immediate cessation of the Government forces’ drive on 
Kalgan. It said that any further advance would be regarded as an 
admission by the Government of a “‘total national split” and rejection 
of all idea of a peaceful settlement. 


DENMARK. Sept. 24.—The King dissolved the Lagting, the repre- 
sentative Council of the Faroes, because of the Council’s decision to 
take over the administration and form a Cabinet. 
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EGYPT. Sept. 27.—The heads of the Egyptian and British treaty 
delegations received telegrams from the Umma Party of the Sudan 
stating that the Party would not suffer the negotiations to be concluded 
without admission being made of the full rights of the Sudanese to 
sovereignty over their country. They demanded the right to negotiate 
direct with the representatives of the two Governments. 

Sept. 28.—The Prime Minister resigned, owing, it was understood, 
to the attitude of certain members of the treaty delegation who had 
repeatedly shown, as he said, “breach of faith” in giving the press their 
views about secret documents. He was also believed to have disagreed 
completely with the desire of five members of the delegation that a 
categorical statement should be issued saying that Egypt had said the 
final word and that Britain must do likewise. 

Akhbar el Yom published the text of the latest Note to the British 
delegation, and the British Embassy informed the Prime Minister that 
the publication of a Note before its reception by the delegation was 
unacceptable. 

Sept. 29.—The former King Simeon of Bulgaria arrived in 
Alexandria. 

Sept. 30.—The King asked Sherif Sabry Pasha to form a coalition 
Cabinet. 

Oct. 1.—Sabry Pasha informed the King that he was unable to form 
an all-party coalition Cabinet, and Sidky Pasha was again asked to 
remain in office. 

Oct. 2.—Sidky Pasha and his Cabinet returned to duty. He issued 
a declaration pointing out that there was no conflict among members of 
the treaty delegation regarding the last British proposals, and they were 
unanimously rejected. All the difficulties arose when one member 
wanted an immediate rupture, and three others wished to have the note 
of rejection terminated with a quasi-ultimatum to the British delegation. 


_ The 7 other members, including himself, did not share these views, 


maintaining that it was sufficient to hold completely to their project 
and to the principles on which they based their draft. They hoped that 
the declaration made by the British delegation at their last meeting 
indicated that the British side was disposed to revise its attitude and 
its propositions. 


FRANCE, Sept. 26.—The three main parties reached a compromise 


_ over four important points of difference, and the necessary revision of 


_ the Constitution was approved by 32 members of the constitutional 
_ committee, with the 6 Radicals abstaining and 4 others absent. Among 
_ other things, it was agreed that the President should be elected by secret 


_ ballot, and that a revision of the Constitution would be, not by referen- 
_ dum, but by decision of three-fifths of each Chamber or of two-thirds 


of the National Assembly. 
Sept. 29.—The Assembly, after an all-night sitting, adopted the 
constitutional law by 440 votes to 106, with 1o abstentions. The 


| minority was composed of the P.R.L. and other right-wing groups, 
5 the Socialist Radicals, and the U.D.S.R, 
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Gen. de Gaulle, speaking at Epinal, said the Republic had been save; 
but it remained to build it. ‘‘It seems to us,” he said, “‘necessary thy 
the State should be democratic. That means that the executiy, 
legislative, and judicial authorities must be separate and limited ea¢) 
to their functions, failing which we should be led into anarchy first, an; 
thereafter to tyranny, either of one man or one group of men.” |; 
listed the other things which seemed to him necessary, i.e. that the 
head of the State should be elected so as really to represent France an; 
the French Union, and be in a position to ensure the proper functioning 
of institutions above the parties; that Parliament should be one, ic. ; 
should make laws and supervise the Government, but should not itself 
govern either directly or through intermediaries. This implied that the 
executive power must not proceed from the legislative power, even 
indirectly; and that in the French Union France should maintain her 
pre-eminence for everything common to them all—foreign policy, 
defence, empire economic affairs, etc. , 

He criticized several aspects of the new law, and said it did not seen 
worthy of the Republic after such terrible physical and moral wounds 
Of the international situation he said that France had a chance oj 
protecting her independence and security only if the State was capable 
of carrying a heavy and continuous responsibility in a given direction, 
In conclusion, he said these convictions were neither of the Left nor of 
the Right. They had one object only—to be of use to the country. 

Oct. 3.—Mr. Byrnes, speaking at the American Club in Paris 
declared that America was determined this time not to retreat into: 
policy of isolation, but to co-operate in maintaining the peace. President 
Roosevelt, learning from what happened after the previous war, had asked 
the Congressional leaders to join in the peace studies being made by the 
State Department soon after the U.S.A. entered the war, and the 
policies inaugurated by him had been consistently followed by President 
Truman. This policy would continue to be the policy of the American 
Government, and because it was supported by both parties it gave 
assurance to the world that it would be adhered to regardless of which 
political party was in power. Because they had such a policy he had been 
able to say recently, and could reaffirm it now, that so long as there 1s an 
occupation army in Germany the armed forces of the U.S.A. would be 
in it. ‘Twice in their generation doubt as to American foreign polic) 
had not brought peace, but war. That must not happen again. 

To dispel any doubt in France’s mind about U.S. policy the United 
States had “‘proposed that the Soviet Union, the U.K., France, and the 
U.S.A. shall enter into a solemn treaty, not only to disarm and demili- 
tarize Germany, but to keep Germany disarmed and demilitarized for 
40 years. And the treaty can be extended if the interests of international 
peace and security require’. A primary objective of the treaty was that 
the Ruhr could never become the arsenal of Germany, or of Europe. 
The U.S.A. was firmly opposed to the revival of Germany’s military 
power, and firmly opposed to a struggle for the control of German) 
which would again give her the power to divide and conquer. It dit 
not want to see Germany become a pawn or a partner in a struggle for 
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power between east and west. It strongly urged the setting up of 
effective inspection and control machinery to see that she did not 
rearm or convert her civilian industries for war. ‘The Allied occupation 
ought not to terminate until a German Government accepted the 
required disarmament and demilitarization clauses. Even then the 
proposed treaty envisaged the need for limited but adequate Allied 
forces, not for occupation purposes, but to ensure compliance with the 
treaty. If violations were discovered, they must be immediately reported 
to the commission of control, and if that body found that the violations 
were not corrected at once, it should demand that the German Govern- 
ment close the plants and punish those responsible. If the Government 


did not comply, the Allied representatives in 24 hours should order the 


Leche naeta a a 


necessary forces to enforce this, and, if necessary, should be able to call 
for bombers from any of the four Powers. 

M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin had accepted in principle the treaty the 
U.S. had prepared, and he hoped very much that the Soviet Union, 
“which thus far has regarded it as unacceptable, will, on further exami- 
nation and study, find it possible to join with us to prevent Germany 
again from becoming a menace to the peace of Europe’. 

They did not want to see an over-centralized Government in Ger- 
many, and in the U.S. zone had placed great emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a sense of local responsibility, and had taken the lead in creating 
Lander or States, so that the people would look to them and not to 
a central Government on all matters that did not require national 
action. They wanted to see the federal Government created by the 
States, and not the States created by the central Government. He 
concluded: 

“I concur most heartily in the view recently expressed by Generalis- 


» simo Stalin that there is no immediate danger of war. I hope that his 


statement will put an end to the unwarranted charges that any nation or 
group of nations is seeking to encircle the Soviet Union, or that the 
responsible leaders of the Soviet Union so believe. I hope also that his 
statement will put an end to the unwarranted charges that the United 
States is seeking to use its possession of the atomic bomb as a threat of 
force against the Soviet Union, or that the responsible leaders of the 
Soviet Union so believe. I do not believe that any responsible official 
of any Government wants war... The difficulty is that, while no 
nation wants war, nations may pursue policies or courses of action 
which lead to war. Nations may seek political and economic advantages 
which they cannot obtain without war.” 


GERMANY. Sept. 24.—It was learnt that there were 34,000 cases of 
tuberculosis in Berlin, of which 19,000 were active. In Hamburg there 
were 16,000 active cases. 

Sept. 27.—The meeting of Social Democratic Party leaders at 
Cologne adopted unanimously a resolution that “‘politics, economics, 
and administration are still dominated by forces which are responsible 
for the present conditions in Germany’’. It expressed distrust of the 
composition of the new German bodies created by the economic 
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fusion of the British and U.S. zones, because they were controlled }y 
“representatives of the capitalist point of view’. Finally, it made jt 
political co-operation dependent on the binding assurance that jt 
nine-point programme would be fulfilled. 

Sept. 30.—The International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg 
delivered judgment on the indicted Nazi organizations and leaders 
There were 4 counts of the indictment: (1) The common plan oj 
conspiracy to commit crimes against the peace, war crimes, and crime 
against humanity; (2) Crimes against peace: the planning and waging 
of wars of aggression against all the countries involved; (3) War crimes: 
murder and ill-treatment in occupied territory and on the high seas, 
deportations for slave labour, murder and ill-treatment of prisoners of 
war, killing of hostages, plunder and devastation of property; (, 
Crimes against humanity: murder, extermination, enslavement, ani 
deportation committed against civilian populations before and during 
the war. Political, racial, and religious persecution. 

The Tribunal found that: a common plan to prepare and wage war 
had existed; certain defendants had planned and waged aggressive war 
against 12 nations; war crimes had been committed by Germany on 
the high seas and in every country occupied; the Germans had been 
proved guilty of committing crimes against humanity; the Leadership 
Corps of the Nazi Party, and a specified group thereof, was a criminal 
organization within the meaning of the Charter of the Tribunal; the 
S.S. and the Gestapo and S.D. were such criminal organizations; the 
Reich Cabinet, as such, could not be declared a criminal organization; 
the S.A. was not a criminal organization within the meaning of the 
Charter; the General Staff and High Command could not be defined 
as a criminal organization. The Nazi Leadership was guilty on all 4 
counts. 

Gen. Eisenhower told the press in Berlin that every intelligent man 
knew that the world could not stand another global war, and he per- 
sonally thought that “‘we are making progress in the other direction”. 

It was stated officially in Berlin that, owing to lack of coal, reductions 
were being made that day in iron and steel production in the British 
zone. 

Oct. 1.—The verdicts and sentences on the Nazi chiefs were an- 
nounced, as follows. Sentenced to be hanged: Géring, guilty on all ; 
counts. Ribbentrop, all 4 counts. Keitel, all 4 counts. Kaltenbrunner, 
counts 3 and 4. Rosenberg, all 4 counts. Frank, counts 3 and 4 
Frick, counts 2, 3, and 4. Streicher, count 4. Sauckel, counts 3 and 4. 
Jodl, all 4 counts. Seyss-Inquart, counts 2, 3 and 4. Bormann, counts 
3 and 4. 

Sentenced to imprisonment: Hess, for life. Funk, life. Raeder, life. 
Schirach, 20 years. Speer, 20 years. Neurath, 15 years. Doenity, 
10 years. 

Discharged: Schacht, Papen, and Fritzsche. Gen. Nikitchenko, 
Soviet member of the court, issued a statement declaring that Schacht 
should have been convicted because he ‘“‘consciously and deliberately 
supported the Nazi Party and actively aided in the seizure of power by 
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the Fascists”. Papen had been proved guilty of helping the Nazis to 
come into power and had “‘used his connections to solidify and streng- 
then the Hitlerian terroristic regime’’, and had “faithfully served Hitler 
| up to the very end”’. It was also not possible to ignore his role as agent 
provocateur in his capacity as Ambassador to Turkey. 

As to Fritzsche, the verdict contradicted both the evidence submitted 

’ and the actual state of affairs, and he considered the man’s responsibility 
' fully proven. Regarding Hess, the judgment itself directly and ade- 
_ quately portrayed the outstanding position which he occupied. He was 
" the third in significance among the political leaders, and played a decisive 
‘role in the Nazi crimes. Death was the only justified sentence in his 
case. 
Gen. Nikitchenko also said there was every reason to declare the 
Hitler Government a criminal organization, and the verdict incorrectly 
rejected the accusation of criminal activity directed against the General 
Staff and the High Command. 

Oct. 2.—The co-ordinating committee of the Allied Control Council 
signed a directive containing an agreed plan for the destruction of all 
war and industrial potential. Under it the four Powers were to work to 
_ acommon plan, and each was to declare a complete list of war factories 
‘ in its zone, with prescribed definitions of war factories. A plan was 
then to be worked out for destroying each factory, and meanwhile 
each zone would allow its factories to be inspected by the other three. 

The press almost unanimously commented unfavourably on the 
acquittal of Papen, Schacht, and Fritzsche, and there was a wide- 
spread demand that they should be brought before a German court for 
trial on charges drawn up by Germans. The leader of the Social 
Democrats in the 3 western zones was especially critical of the acquittal 
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» of Papen, and Liberal Democratic Party leaders called for a new trial. 


Oct. 3.—The German prosecutor of the Nuremberg denazification 
board issued a warrant for the arrest of Papen, Schacht, and Fritzsche 
on his own authority. The Minister President of Bavaria stated that he 
would do his best to bring them before a denazification court if they 
remained in the U.S. zone. 

Oct. 4.—Alfred Hugenberg, former leader of the Nationalist Party, 
was arrested in the British zone. 

Permission was refused to Papen, Schacht, and Fritzsche to enter 


the French zone. 


A meeting was held in Bremen of 11 heads of German governments 
in the British and U.S. zones, called on German initiative. German 


+ Minister Presidents in the Soviet and French zones were invited, but 


at the last moment messages came from those in the former that they 


/ were unable to come, while those in the French zone only sent an 
) observer. The meeting agreed that the time had come to propose to 


the Control Council the formation of a German Council of States 
(Lianderrat) and a Popular Council (Volksrat). It also passed a resolution 
putting forward a policy to deal with the state of trade and industry, 
lirst of all by opening all zonal frontiers to trade of all kinds. 

Oct. 5.—German police attempted to arrest Schacht and Fritzsche, 
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but were prevented by U.S. public safety officials. It was arranged that 
the two men should be left in Nuremberg unmolested pending pro- 
ceedings against them under the denazification laws in force in the 
U.S. zone, which were the responsibility of the German authorities. 
The Minister for Denazification in the Bavarian Government ordered 
proceedings to be started at once. 

Appeals for clemency were addressed to the Allied Control Council 
on behalf of all the condemned men except Kaltenbrunner, Schirach, 
and Speer. Raeder asked that his sentence should be altered to death 
by shooting. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Sept. 23.—King Feisal of Iraq left London. 

Mr. Dalton’s statement about U.N.R.R.A. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 27.—The King of the Hellenes left London for Athens. In a 
farewell message to the British people he said that for nearly 5 years he 
had enjoyed their hospitality and that of successive British Govern- 
ments. He had learnt to admire and like the people of London, and it 
had been his privilege to get to know—in Greece, in the Middle East, 
and in England—many of Britain’s soldiers, sailors, and airmen. He 
concluded with an expression of his warmest thanks for all the kindness 
and hospitality shown him. 

Sept. 28.—It was stated authoritatively in London that the allega- 
tions against the two Consuls in Persia (see Persia) were completely 
groundless and that the Persian Ambassador had been assured of this, 
and that neither of them was in any way implicated in the disturbances. 

The Notes exchanged with Iraq were published as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 6918. (see Iraq.) 

Oct. 2.—It was announced in London that the Palestine conference 
had been adjourned until Dec. 16 after a meeting at which it received 
a report from the joint committee which had been studying the Arab 
delegation’s proposals. 

Oct. 4.—A Government spokesman, referring to Mr. Truman's 
statement about Palestine, said Mr. Attlee received the text of it at 
midnight on Oct. 3 and at once asked the President to delay its issue 
until the British Government had had a chance to get into touch with 
Mr. Bevin, and for there to be further consultations and a further 
telegram sent to the President explaining the British point of view. The 
President replied that he was unable to comply with this request. 

“Our view very strongly is’, the spokesman said, ‘that the Govern- 
ment has been working hard to bring the Jews and Arabs together. 
It is not correct that the discussions have been broken off. Consultations 
with the Jews are actually in progress at this moment. It is, in the 
British Government’s view, most unfortunate that a statement of this 
kind should have been made. It may well jeopardize a settlement ot 
this difficult problem.” The Government had made it clear that it still 
could not reach a decision on Jewish immigration in isolation from a 
settlement of the political future of Palestine. The necessity for ad- 
journing the conference was almost wholly the fault of the Jews. | 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies had a further exchange 0! 
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views with representatives of the Jewish Agency, including Dr. Weiz- 
mann. 

| The resignations were announced of Mr. J. Lawson, Secretary of 
State for War; Lord Stansgate, Secretary of State for Air; and Lord 
Winster, Minister of Civil Aviation. 

A White Paper was issued with proposals for the formation of a 
Ministry of Defence, Cmd. 6923. The following appointments 
were made: Minister without Portfolio, Mr. A. V. Alexander; 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. A. Creech Jones; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr. George Hall; Secretary of State for Air, Mr. Philip 
Noel Baker; Secretary for War, Mr. F. J. Bellenger; Minister of Civil 
Aviation, Lord Nathan; Minister of State, Mr. Hector McNeil. 

Lord Winster was appointed Governor and C.-in-C. Cyprus. Mr. 
George Hall was created a Viscount. 

Oct. 5.—-Mr. Attlee sent a personal letter to President Truman to 
point out that discussions with Jewish Agency representatives were 
going on in London, while those with the Arabs had not broken down. 
He shared the President’s anxiety over the fate of Jewish displaced 
persons, and said it was hoped in London that his measures to facilitate 
further immigration to the U.S.A. of these people would not wait on 
a final settlement in Palestine. 

It was understood that the Government had transmitted to Turkey 
its comments on the Soviet Note of Sept. 24 regarding the Straits. It 
was understood to have stated that the Government considered the 
Note did not call for rejection, but might form the basis of discussions 
between Turkey and the U.S.S.R. on the formula agreed by the Big 
Three at Potsdam. 

Oct. 6.—The Jewish Agency in London issued a statement pointing 
out that Mr. Truman’s request for immigration should not be regarded 
as a ‘sudden intervention” since it had been his policy for over a year. 
Similarly, his support for a Jewish State was nothing new. 


GREECE. Sept. 22.—Owing to the seizure of Deskati, in western 
Macedonia, by Communist bands Government troops and gendarmerie 
began operations against them in the hills west of the town. 

Sept. 23.—The Minister of Public Order announced that several 
gendarmes had been killed when ambushed by Communists on the 
road to Sparta, and that a number of civilians had also been killed 
elsewhere in the Peloponnesus. 

Sept. 25.—M. Tsaldaris, speaking at Salonica, declared that the bands 
of anarchists and revolutionaries were ‘“‘carrying the war into Greek 
territory from abroad in the interests of those who are seeking to benefit 
from this upheaval so that they may gain access to the Aegean’. The 
northern frontiers of Greece constituted “the boundary of a whole 
civilization, of the whole theory and conception of the meaning of 
democracy’’. 

Sept. 26.—The operations against Deskati ended, with the capture 
of some 100 bandits and the killing of 61, the Government forces 
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losing 8 killed and 40-50 wounded and missing. Grevena was entered, 
and the bandits retired into the hills between there and Larissa. 

It was understood that the Government had informed the British 
Government that the bands operating near the northern and north- 
western frontiers were being reinforced from Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. 

Sept. 27.—King George arrived at Eleusis. Message to the British 
people. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 28._-The King made his formal entry into Athens and was 
given an enthusiastic welcome. In a broadcast to the nation he appealed 
for unity in the face of the critical situation in Greece, and stated his 
determination to respect absolutely democratic and constitutional rights 
and institutions. 

Later, M. Tsaldaris tendered the resignation of the Cabinet, and was 
asked by the King to form a new Government. 

Sept. 30.—The King reprieved two men condemned to death for 
active participation in subversive activity. 

Oct. 2.—M. Tsaldaris informed the King that he was unable to 
form a broad coalition Government. 

M. Tssaldaris and the Cabinet resumed office. 

Oct. 3.—The Chamber gave the Cabinet a vote of confidence by 
180 votes, the Liberals, Venizelist Liberals, Social Democrats, Unionists, 
and Nationalists having withdrawn to avoid voting. 

Oct. 5.—Large demonstrations took place in Athens to protest 
against the treatment of Greek claims by the Paris Conference. 


ICELAND. Oct. 5.—-Parliament ratified, by 32 votes to 19, an agree- 
ment giving the United States authorities continued facilities to use 
Keflavik airport as a link in the communications between the U.S.A. 
and the American zone in Germany. It provided for evacuation of the 
U.S. forces from Iceland within 6 months, and for the transference of 
Keflavik into a civil airport. 


INDIA. Sept. 23.—The All-India Congress Committee passed a 
resolution approving by 300 votes to 12 the Working Committee's 
acceptance of the Viceroy’s invitation to form an interim Government. 
Pandit Nehru said that although the Government was not entirely free 
it would act in the spirit of a free Government and base its policies on 
Congress ideology. If it had not made any elaborate announcement of 
policy it was because it did not wish to make any impossible promises 
or set itself unattainable tasks. 

Stabbing affrays occurred in Calcutta, Bombay, and near Ahmednagar, 
some of them fatal. 

At a meeting of 18 rulers and 17 States’ representatives convened by 
the Maharao of Kotah, some south-eastern and south-western Rajpu- 
tana States decided to form a confederation of their States as a pre- 
liminary to joining the proposed All-India Union. 

Sept. 24.—More deaths occurred in stabbing affrays in Calcutta and 


Bombay. 


jie 
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The All-India Congress Committee passed a resolution by 135 votes 
to So permitting members of the Working Committee to hold office 
simultaneously in the interim Government. Pandit Nehru said India 
was on the threshold of freedom, although it might be another year 
before she attained full independence. His colleagues and he had only 
accepted office because it was the mandate of Congress, and he himself 
would rather be on the Congress Executive than in the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Sept. 25.—The Viceroy received Mr. Jinnah. 

Sept. 26.—Pandit Nehru, in a survey to the press of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to world affairs, said they would uphold the principles 
of freedom for dependent peoples and would oppose racial discrimina- 
tion wherever it might occur. Plans had been drawn up for the creation 
of an Indian Foreign Service, but at the moment there were only about 
<o officials with the requisite experience, whereas they would need over 
300. They intended to send a goodwill mission to the Middle East, 
and contacts, informal at first, would be established with European 
countries. Australia had made an informal approach indicating her 
desire to raise the status of the High Commissioners at Canberra and 
Delhi to Minister. 

He said they were 100 per cent in sympathy with the Indonesian 
Republic. In Persia, Indian interests were not necessarily the same as 
Britain’s, and India had no interest in policing other countries or 
interfering in their affairs. As to South Africa, India’s case against the 
treatment of Indians was to her the most important item on the agenda 
of the U.N. Assembly. India regarded it as fundamentally a moral and 
human issue which the Assembly could not disregard. 

He had been promised that all Indian troops would be out of Indo- 
nesia by November. At the U.N. Assembly India would stand for 
independence for all dependent peoples, but if for any reason immediate 
independence was not feasible, then she would not object to a territory 
being placed under U.N. trusteeship for a period. Thus S.W. Africa 
should not be annexed by the Union, but should be placed under the 
Trusteeship Council. 

With Russia they would like to have the same type of relations as 


_ with China and the U.S.A. They certainly wanted to develop those 
_ relations from every point of view because, apart from Russia’s impor- 
' tance she was their neighbour. 


Sept. 27.—More people were killed in stabbing attacks in Calcutta 
and Bombay. In Calcutta troops had to fire over a crowd which had 
ignored the curfew order. 


Sept. 28.—Further affrays occurred in Calcutta and places in Eastern 


. Bengal and at Agra. 


Sept. 29.—A press ordinance was promulgated by the Bengal 
Government banning publication of details of communal affrays. 

Sept. 30.—More communal clashes occurred in Bombay and a 
“state of emergency”’ was declared in Greater Bombay. In Calcutta 


" 9 people were seriously wounded. 
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Oct. 5.—Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah met at the residence of the 
Nawab of Bhopal. 

Oct. 6.—The Nawab saw Mr. Gandhi, who afterwards met th; 
“Congress High Command” (Nehru, Maulana Azad, Patel, and 
Rajagopalachari). 

Pandit Nehru had a conversation with the C.-in-C., F.-\) 
Auchinleck, and afterwards issued a statement referring to charges that 
he sought to keep British troops in India to use them for quelling 
communal disturbances. The charge was completely false; ‘it was our 
policy”, he said, “‘before we took office, and it is our policy now, to 
have the British troops withdrawn from India immediately, or at an) 
rate with the greatest possible speed. We do not want them to stay on 
in India for a day. It is unfair to us and unfair to them to keep them 


here’. 


IRAQ. Sept. 27.—-It was announced in Baghdad that the Legation in 
London was to be raised to the status of an Embassy. Notes were 
exchanged with the British Government recording agreement that the 
latter would not in future claim any special precedence for the successors 
of the existing envoy over the representatives of other States. 

Oct. 6.—The Government handed a memorandum to the British 
Embassy and the U.S. Legation protesting against President Truman’; 
request for the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine. 
It was learnt that the Premier had asked the Arab League States to 
join in protesting against “the backing of Zionism by United States 
foreign policy’. 


ITALY. Sept. 25.—The Minister of the Treasury, addressing the 
Constituent Assembly, estimated the deficit for the financial year at over 
400 milliard lire. Receipts from taxation were below normal, but 
should reach between 400 and 500 milliard, leaving 250 milliard to be 
found by the Treasury. The floating debt totalled 773 milliard, and 
could not be increased unduly without danger to the country’s 
economy. He said industrial prospects were encouraging, and exports 
had already reached considerable figures. 

Sept. 26.—The Constituent Assembly passed a vote of confidence 
in the Government in approving, by 331 to 58, a resolution drafted by 
the four Government parties. Some Socialists and Communists ant 
35 left-wing Democratic Christians abstained. 


JAPAN. Sept. 27.—-A British Parliamentary delegation which had 
been visiting British camps and establishments in Japan told the pres 
that Gen. MacArthur’s work was the “most marvellous experiment in 
the world’s history”. They also said they had been unfavourabl\ 
impressed by the living conditions of the members of the Common- 
wealth occupation forces. 

Oct. 3.—The constitutional committee of the House of Peer 
approved a change in the draft constitution forbidding members of the 
ramed forces to hold Cabinet rank. 

Oct. 4.—A general strike of newspaper and radio workers began. 
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JAVA. Sept. 26.—The Indonesian delegation handed a Note to the 
meeting negotiating a truce containing 4 demands: (1) that no more 
Dutch troops should land; (2) that the truce should apply to all the 
islands in the N.E.I.; (3) that the naval blockade should cease; and 
(4) that all Japanese should be repatriated. 

Oct. 1.—A conference was opened on Banka Islands by Dr. van 
Mook attended by representatives of the Dutch, Eurasian, Chinese, 
and Arab communities, and by members of the Commission-General. 
Dr. van Mook admitted that the Dutch had in 1945 tended to regard 
the Republic as being purely the creation of the Japanese, and when “‘it 
developed with the speed of tropical growth into a sort of popular 
revolt comparable to the September days of 1792”’ it was difficult to 
gauge its lasting power. Now they saw that forces were at work in the 
Republic that went deeper and signified more than a mere upsurge of 
wild terrorism. 

Oct. 2.—A new Cabinet was formed, including, for the first time, 

_ representatives of minorities. Dr. Sjahrir was Premier and Foreign 

Minister, Mr. Sjarifoeddin Defence Minister, and Mohamed Roem 

- Home Minister. Ministers without portfolio included one Chinese and 
the Sultan of Djocja (one of the remaining important principalities). 


PALESTINE. Sept. 23.—The trans-shipment of nearly 600 illegal 

_ immigrants from the Palmach to the Ocean Vigour was delayed for 3 

_hours when 32 immigrants jumped overboard. 1 Jew was shot and 
killed. An oil train was derailed near Hadera. 

Sept. 24.—The executive of the Jewish Agency heard the views of 


' Mr. Locker, a leading member from London, who had seen Mr. 


3 


_ Shertok and other interned Zionist leaders at Latrun Camp. At Rafah 
_ Camp 119 Jews were released. 

_ Sept. 25.—The Inner Zionist Council decided not to send a delega- 
tion to the London Conference, but empowered the Jewish Agency 


_ Executive not to close negotiations provided that ‘‘essential preliminary 
' conditions” were fulfilled (i.e. the release of the Jewish leaders). 


“a 


Sept. 28.—The Jewish Agency Executive, after hearing from 
London of a British suggestion that the deadlock should be discussed 


" outside the conference room, decided to send two members to London 

to join those abroad in these conversations, with instructions “‘to 
" create the necessary conditions’’ for Jewish participation in more formal 
# talks. 


Sept. 30.—Mr. Kaplan and Rabbi Fishman left for London. 
Oct. 1.—A British sergeant was murdered near Tel Aviv. 
The Jewish Agency representative in Jerusalem stated that the plan 


» drawn up by the Arab States’ representatives in London and sent to the 
+ sub-committee (appointed on Sept. 21 to study it), was a continuation 


) of the 1939 White Paper and was fanciful and unreal. (It was under- 


stood to provide for an interim Government of 7 Arabs and 3 Jews, 
which would prepare for the election of a constituent assembly of 60 
members. Palestine citizenship would be restricted to those with Io 


® years’ residence or permanently resident before May, 1939. The High 
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Commissioner’s veto would ensure that Jewish representation on al] 
administrative bodies would be limited to one-third.) 

Oct. 2.—Adjournment of the London conference. (see Great 
Britain.) Searches were carried out in Tel Aviv and several people 
detained. 

Oct. 3.—Details published of the Arab plan showed that it sought 
the establishment, within 2 years, of an independent Palestinian State 
deriving its authority from a constitution which would prohibit Jewish 
immigration, maintain existing land transfer regulations, and contine 
the Jews to a representation in the Legislature of one-third of its total 
members. 

The plan provided for the establishment by the High Commissioner 
of a Provisional Government of 7 Arabs and 3 Jews, to which all 
executive and legislative authority would be transferred, and which 
would undertake the preparation of an electoral register. A Constituent 
Assembly of 60 members would then be elected, and would deal with 
the draft constitution presented to it by the Government. Both 
Government and Assembly, in drafting and considering the constitu- 
tion, would be bound by directives issued by the High Commissioner, 

Parliamentary elections would be held as soon as the constitution 
had been adopted, and the Head of the State appointed. The mandate 
would be ended and a treaty of alliance concluded with Great Britain. 
The assumption of powers by the Head of the State should take place 
not later than December 31, 1948. 

Oct. 4.—President Truman’s statement sent to Mr. Attlee. (see 
U.S.A.) Statement by British Government spokesman in London. (see 
Great Britain.) 

The Hagana distributed pamphlets telling Jews not to go willingly to 
any place where the civil or military authorities might wish to take them, 
and never to co-operate in establishing their identities in a curfew. 

The secretary of the Arab Higher Committee in Jerusalem told the 
press that Palestine Arabs could not declare war on the U.S.A., but 
they and the Middle East Arabs could declare moral war and give 
President Truman a lesson. If he put his aggressive policy into effect, 
they would ask the Arab League and its 7 member States to sever all 
economic, cultural, and diplomatic relations with the U.S.A., close 
down all American colleges and institutions, and revoke all oil and 
other concessions. 

Oct. 6.—The Arab Higher Executive issued a declaration on Presi- 
dent Truman’s “‘ill-considered statement”, saying that the Arabs in 
Palestine and neighbouring countries would resist the policy he 
advocated by all the means at their disposal. If Americans, it said, 
realized the extent to which U.S. interests in all Arab countries were 
being jeopardized by the President’s hasty announcements they would 
not keep silent. 

An R.A.F. aircraftman was shot dead in Jerusalem. 


PERSIA. Sept. 23.—Gen. Fatemi, Governor of Fars province, handed 
the Prime Minister a statement of the demands of the Qashqai moun- 
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tain tribesmen, who had just come into Bushire and Shiraz in strength 
in a movement of rebellion against the Government. They called for 
the resignation of the Cabinet except for the Premier; the release of 
recently arrested leaders of the Bakhtiari tribe; the dismissal of ‘‘senior 
dishonest Army officers”; the formation of provincial councils similar 
to those in Azerbaijan, and home rule; the allocation of two-thirds of 
their taxes for the people of Fars; more representatives in Parliament, 


etc. 
Sept. 24.—Troops left Teheran for operations against the Qashqai, 
and fighting took place round Bushire. 

Sept. 28.—It was learnt that complaints had been made in London 
about the activities of the British Consuls at Ahwaz and Ispahan, who 
had been accused by Moscow of inciting the tribesmen in the south to 
rebel against the Government. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 29.—Rebel troops at Bushire were bombed, and fighting took 
place in the port and between there and Shiraz. North-east of Shiraz 
a Government garrison guarding an important dam was overpowered. 

Oct. 1.—Government forces were surrounded at Kazeroun, between 
Bushire and Shiraz. A new Governor of Fars Province was appointed, 
with instructions to ‘‘try his best to come to terms with the Fars 
leaders’. 

Oct. 2.—Bushire was captured by the rebel tribesmen. Fighting 
was also reported in Azerbaijan, near Ardebil, where tribesmen attacked 
Democrat troops. 

Oct. 4.—The rebels were reported to have captured Shiraz and 
Kermanshah, setting up at the latter a “tribesmen’s union” which 
demanded autonomy as in Azerbaijan. House-to-house fighting 
occurred at Khazerun. 

Oct. 5.—The Shah signed a decree ordering elections for the Majlis. 
The fall of Khazerun was reported. The Government ordered a 
“general offensive’’ against the tribesmen in Kars. 


POLAND. Sept. 23.—The National Council passed, by 306 votes to 
40, the electoral Bill, after rejecting all amendments proposed by the 
Peasant Party. 

Sept. 27.—Warsaw radio announced that the Government had 
decided to deprive Gen. Anders of his Polish nationality, for “activities 
detrimental to the State”. It had also decided to apply to 75 officers— 
5 of them generals in Gen. Anders’s corps—a law of 1920 forbidding 
service to a foreign country or in foreign armed forces. 

Oct. 3.—The official gazette published the first list of German firms 
to be nationalized by decree, without compensation. It included both 
former German-owned mines and other industries in Poland and 
concerns in the new western territories. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Oct. 1.—Broadcast by General Smuts. (see 
page 605.) 


SWEDEN. Oct. 5.—The Prime Minister, M. Hansson, died in 
Stockholm. A trade agreement was concluded with the U.S.S.R. 
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SWITZERLAND. Sept. 25.—An official of the Federal Political 
Department left for New York to discuss with Mr. Trygve Lie the 
establishment of a European branch of U.N.O. at Geneva. This 
followed the decision of the Federal Council that, from the standpoint 
of Swiss neutrality, there could be no objections to this even though 
the buildings might be used for military discussions. 


TURKEY. Sept. 28.—Publication of Soviet Note regarding the 
Straits. (see U.S.S.R.) 
Sept. 29.—All the papers published the full text of the Soviet Note. 
Oct. 5.—-British comments on the Soviet Note about the Straits, 
(see Great Britain.) 


U.S.A. Sept. 24.—The Government published a Note of Sept. 21 
sent to Russia about Hungary, stressing the need for assistance to 
Hungary, and accusing Russia of refusing to implement the Yalta 
undertaking concerning assistance in economic rehabilitation. The 
Note pointed out that the U.S.A. had returned Hungarian gold worth 
$32 million and had granted a long-term credit amounting to $1; 
million. It added that requisitions and removals by the Soviet Army 
in Hungary were in practice continuing. 

Sept. 26.—Closure of reading room and library in Belgrade. (se: 
Yugoslavia.) 

Sept. 28.—President Truman, addressing West Point cadets, 
warned them that America was facing a situation “which every country 
has faced after a terrible emergency”. Leadership was still needed as 
badly as during the war. He ended by saying, “We are looking forward 
now to a permanent peace. We believe we are going to have a permanent 
peace. That is what we are working for’’. 

Sept. 30.—The Secretary of the Navy stated that the Navy was 
continuing to maintain forces in the eastern Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean for two purposes: to support Allied Military Government in the 
discharge of their responsibilities in occupied areas; and to protect U.S. 
interests and to support U.S. policies in the area. 

Oct. 1.—Mr. Dean Acheson, the acting Secretary of State, told the 
press that there had been no consultation of the United States by 
Turkey regarding the Straits, but Turkey had furnished him with a 
translation of the latest Note from Russia. Asked why the Government 
took an interest in the Straits now, whereas previously it had not, he 
said he assumed the questioner wondered why the U.S.A. was not a 
signatory of the Montreux Convention. That it was not was, he thought, 
a reflection on American foreign policy. The present Government was 
deeply interested in all problems that might affect peace and security. 

As for having warships in the Mediterranean, they had been there 
as long as the United States had been a republic. Of Korea he said 
that Gen. Hodge had made many efforts to effect a meeting of the two 
commissions for north and south Korea, but without success. 

Oct. 3.—Admiral Towers, commander of the Pacific Fleet, told the 
press at Pearl Harbour that it had been decided to make Guam into an 
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outpost as strategically important as Pearl Harbour, and to concentrate 
permanent naval installations in Alaska, the Aleutians, Hawaii, and 
the Marianas. He said that, because of the mobility and range of surface 
and air fleets, it was necessary for them to extend their Pacific outpost, 
and Guam filled this need. The Navy also wanted another base in the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Byrnes’s speech in Paris. (see France.) 

Oct. 4.—President Truman issued a statement regretting the 
adjournment of the Palestine Conference, and saying that, in the light 
of this, it was appropriate to examine the record of his Administration’s 
efforts in this field and to state his views on the existing situation. In 
September 1945, Mr. Harrison, reporting on displaced persons in 
Europe, urged relief to the extent of admitting 100,000 to Palestine. 
In response, the British Government invited the U.S.A. to co-operate 
insetting up ajoint committee of inquiry. The U.S. Government accepted 
this, and the committee made its unanimous report in April. He was 
gratified to note among its recommendations an endorsement of his 
previous suggestion that 100,000 should be permitted to enter Palestine. 

The British Government made it clear that they thought the report 
should be considered as a whole. Opposition to the so-called Morrison 
plan developed among members of the major political parties, in 
Congress, and throughout the country, and, in accordance with his 
principle of having the maximum degree of unity within the country 
and between the parties on major elements of foreign policy, he “could 
not give my support to this plan”. Nevertheless, he had maintained his 
deep interest in the matter, and urged that steps should be taken as early 
as possible to admit 100,000 Jews. Meanwhile his Government was 
informed of the British Government’s efforts to bring to London 
representatives of both races with a view to solving the problem. He 
hoped there was a possibility of the Jewish Agency’s taking part. 

The British Government presented the conference with the Morrison 
plan of provincial autonomy, and said the conference was open to 
other proposals. The Jewish Agency proposed a solution by means of 
the creation of a viable Jewish State in control of its own immigration 
and economic policies in an adequate area of Palestine. It was his 
belief that a solution along these lines would command the support of 
public opinion in the U.S.A., and “I cannot believe’’, he said, “‘that the 
gap between the proposals which have been put forward is too great to 
be bridged by men of reason and goodwill’. 

His own views were: (1) As winter would come on before the con- 
ference resumed, he believed and urged that substantial immigration 
could not await a solution to the problem and that it should begin at 
once. Preparation for this movement had already been made by the 
U.S. Government. (2) He wished to say again that the immigration laws 
of other countries, including the U.S.A., should be liberalized to admit 
displaced persons. He was prepared to recommend this to Congress. 
(3) Should a working solution be devised he would be willing to recom- 
mend to Congress a plan for economic assistance for the development 
of Palestine, 
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In view of the terrible situation of the Jews he could not believe tha; 
a programme of immediate action on the lines he suggested could not 
be worked out with the co-operation of all people concerned. 

Warning to the U.S.A. by the Palestine Arab Higher Committee, 
(see Palestine.) 

Oct. 5.—Agreement with Iceland for use of airport. (see Iceland.) 
Mr. Attlee’s letter to President Truman. (see Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. Sept. 24.—-The Tass Agency published replies given to a 
questionnaire for the British press by Marshal Stalin. He stated: that 
he did not believe in a real danger of a “new war”. Those who 
encouraged the idea were chiefly military-political intelligence agents 
who wished to maintain military budgets and slow down demobiliza- 
tion. He did not think that the ruling circles of Britain and the U.S.A. 
could create a ‘‘capitalist encirclement” of the U.S.S.R. even if they 
desired to do so. He believed that making use of Germany by the Soviet 
Union against Western Europe was precluded not only because of the 
treaties of mutual assistance against German aggression with Britain 
and France, and by the Potsdam Agreement, but also because it was 
not in the national interests of the U.S.S.R. Soviet policy was the 
demilitarization and democratization of Germany. 

The accusation that the policy of Communist parties in other coun- 
tries was dictated by Moscow was an “absurdity borrowed from the 
bankrupt arsenal of Hitler and Goebbels’. Asked whether he believed 
in the possibility of friendly and lasting co-operation between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Democracies in spite of the existence 
of ideological differences, and in the “friendly competition” between 
the 2 systems mentioned by Mr. Wallace he replied: “I absolutely 
believe so.’’ He expressed real certainty of the possibility of friendly 
relations between Britain and the U.S.S.R. and considered the earliest 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from China to be vital for future peace. 
He also said: “I do not believe the atomic bomb to be as serious a 
force as certain politicians are inclined to regard it... They cannot 
decide the outcome of war... Certainly monopolist possession of the 
secret of the atomic bomb does create a threat, but at least 2 remedies 
exist against it: (a) monopolist possession of the atomic bomb cannot 
last long; (6) use of the atomic bomb will be prohibited.” “Communism 
in one country” was perfectly possibly, he considered. 

Sept. 25.—A Moscow radio commentator said that Britain and the 
U.S.A. sought to keep ‘“‘an open door” in the Balkans for Wall Street 
and for U.S. imperialists whose plans went much farther than Greece. 
“Britain is subordinating her policy to the aims and policy of the 
U.S.A.” Britain kept Greece in the status of an occupied country, 
while expansionist circles in the U.S.A. reckoned on getting footholds 
at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 

Sept. 27.—M. G. Zarubin was appointed Ambassador in London. 

Sept. 28.—A Note to Turkey about the Straits, sent on Sept. 24, was 
published. It accepted the principle that a Straits régime should be a 
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matter to be decided by international conference, but said the summon- 
ing of that conference should be preceded by direct conversations 
between Russia and Turkey. In support of the proposal to limit the 
Straits régime to Black Sea Powers it argued that the function of the 
Straits leading into an inland sea differed from that of such world water- 
ways as Gibraltar or Suez for which, it suggested, it was essential to 
have international control. 

It complained that Turkey had rejected a proposal for joint defensive 
measures before hearing any of the specific considerations of the Soviet 
Government on this subject, and this, it contended, was in contradiction 
with Turkey’s avowed desire to re-establish friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union. Turkey’s refusal to ensure, in common with the Soviet 
Union, defence of the Straits deprived Black Sea Powers of the oppor- 
tunity of guaranteeing their security. 

The Note warned Turkey that if, after declining the Soviet proposal 
she were to take military measures in the Straits in common with certain 
non-Black Sea Powers, such action would be considered to be in clear 
contradiction to the security interests of Black Sea Powers. 

It also repeated the argument that the previous régime for controlling 
the Straits had proved an ineffective barrier to the movement of hostile 
vessels into the Black Sea, and that the Soviet proposals would con- 
tribute to the consolidation of general peace by placing economically 
important regions in a position of security. 

Oct. 1.—Soviet objections to the verdicts at Nuremberg. (see Ger- 
many.) 

Oct. 2.—Moscow radio broadcast in English a leading article in 
New Times which declared that Soviet policy consistently strove for a 
just and lasting peace and for the promotion of friendly co-operation 
among the peace-loving nations. Not a single act of Soviet diplomacy 
could be cited that was not directed towards maintaining and fortifying 
peace. Differences of ideology and social systems did not prevent the 
possibility of prolonged and friendly co-operation between the U.S.S.R. 
and other Powers, but, it went on, ‘‘Can it be denied that it is the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc that is betraying tendencies that are a serious obstacle 
and represent a grave menace to international co-operation?’ Everyone 
knew what their tendencies were: the desire to impose one’s will on 
other countries, the departure from the war-time practice of settling 
international affairs by joint decision of the great Powers, the attempts 
to resolve differences not by acceptable agreement but by threats, 
pressure, and blackmail. “We cannot close our eyes’, it said, “‘to the 
flirting with the forces of German reaction, which have not been ren- 
_ dered harmless by any means, nor to the attempts to establish contacts 
_ with those forces at the expense of the vital interests of the Slav 
nations. . . .”” 

Oct. 5.—Moscow radio described the revolt in South Persia as the 
_ result of a vast imperialist British plot, and accused the ‘‘venal feudal 

_ chieftains” of seeking at the same time the ‘‘actual independence of the 
_ southern provinces”, and “‘the forming of such an Iranian Government 
_ as would provide for the complete rout of democratic organizations in 
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the country and renounce the friendly policy towards the Sovie; 
Union”. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Sept. 23.—It was learnt that the O.Z.N.A. had 
arrested M. Naumovitch, Reuter’s correspondent in Belgrade, the 
second arrest of a Reuter agent since the war ended, while a third had 
to leave the country because of the attitude of the authorities. (All were 
Yugoslavs, the authorities having refused to allow a British correspon- 
dent to be sent.) 

It was also learnt that the Archbishop of Zagreb, just before his 
arrest, had accused the Government, in his pastoral letter, of hampering 
the work of the Catholic Church, limiting property rights, and restrict- 
ing the publication of Catholic papers, as well as of attempting to 
undermine relations between Catholics in Yugoslavia and Rome. 

Sept. 24.—The arrest was announced of a British subject, a member 
of the British timber purchasing commission, on “serious charges’. 

Sept. 26.—The U.S. Embassy closed the American reading room 
and library in Belgrade and terminated all functions of the U.S. 
information service on receipt of a Note from the Foreign Ministry 
requesting the suspension of activities ‘without delay”. The Ambas- 
sador told the press they were shocked at the Government’s action, and 
to his mind no justifiable excuse had been presented. 

Oct. 4.—An R.A.F. aircraft was forced down near Nish by signals 
from Yugoslav combat ’planes. It was later allowed to continue its 
journey, which was from Bucarest to Bari, a regular route of courier 
aircraft. 

Oct. 5.—The British Embassy was understood to have asked the 
Allied authorities in Rome to cancel all flights by R.A.F. Transport 
Command over Yugoslav territory. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Sept. 25.—The International Labour Conference at Montreal was 
addressed by Mr. Trygve Lie, who said that U.N.O. was depending 
upon such organs as the I.L.O. to implement the positive economic 
and social aims of the Charter. The I.L.O. was the first specialized 
agency to negotiate agreement with the United Nations. 

Sept. 27.—A conference opened in Washington of the governors ot 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. Mr. Dalton 
represented the U.K. Requests for loans were received from France, 
Poland, Chile, and Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Dalton told the press before the meeting that if there was a 
single phrase in his mind when he entered the conference it would be 
“full employment”, which could be achieved if all countries co-operated. 
He gave an assurance that Great Britain would dissolve the sterling 
area in accordance with the U.S. Loan Agreement. 

Sept. 28.—Committees of the conference began work and dealt with 
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: the admission to membership of the International Fund of Italy; 
| Syria, the Lebanon, and Turkey. Australia, Venezuela, and Hait 


-ere invited to send observers to the meetings. 
Oct. 1.—It was learnt that Italy had requested to be admitted as a 


© member of both the World Bank and the International Fund. 


Oct. 2.—The governors of the International Fund admitted to 
membership Italy, Turkey, Syria, and the Lebanon, allotting Italy a 
quota of $180 million. Membership now numbered 43. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING 


Sept. 24.—By 7 votes to 2 the Council decided not to give a hearing 
to the Soviet proposal that members of U.N.O. be required to report 
details of the forces and military establishments maintained by them 
outside their own territories. Poland supported the Soviet Union. 
France and Egypt abstained. The Egyptian delegate said he did not 


_ particularly insist that the Soviet proposal be added to the agenda, but 
should the current negotiations fail he would certainly bring before 


the Council the question of the British troops in his country. The 
Polish delegate said there was a fundamental right of members to have 
their cases heard. The U.S. delegate disagreed. The Soviet request 
neither specified the countries where the presence of U.S. troops was a 
menace to peace nor offered reasons, so that the U.S. Government 
could not agree to its inclusion in the agenda. The Chinese delegate 


_ stressed that U.S. troops were in China to assist his Government in 


discharging certain responsibilities and that it would be for China and 
the U.S.A. to decide when their work was completed. 

Sept. 26.—The Social and Economic Council adopted with only one 
dissentient (Great Britain) a Soviet resolution excluding the Franco 
Government from participation in a protocol providing for the assump- 
tion by U.N.O. of the functions of the League of Nations as to the 


_ control of narcotic drugs. Canada, Colombia, France, Greece, and 
_ Peru abstained. 


GENS STNG) CMM AE Oa MII rie 


The Scientific and Technical Committee of 12 scientists approved 
unanimously, for submission to the working committee, a report 
describing the processes involved in the manufacture of atomic energy 
and the stages at which diversion to military purposes was possible. 
It reached two main conclusions: (1) that there was no basis of available 
scientific facts for supposing that effective control of atomic energy 
was not technologically feasible; and (2) that unless appropriate safe- 
guards were taken at each stage of the production process it would be 
difficult to ensure that no diversion of material or installations for 
military purposes took place. The committee confined itself to report- 
ing scientific technical facts. 

Sept. 27.—A working party composed of delegates from the U.K., 


i the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and China was appointed to work out 
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an agreed solution on the reconstruction of devastated areas for gy). 
mission to the Economic and Social Council. 

Sept. 28.-In the Economic and Social Council Mr. Noel Bake; 
dealing with the Danube traffic question, said the principle of freedom 
for traffic on international waterways like the Danube had been recog. 
nized by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and was declared public lay 
in Europe in 1856. The Soviet delegate argued that times had changed, 
and said that no change was possible in the measures the Sovie 
authorities had taken to restrict traffic. The Yugoslav delegate adde; 
that the Danube was for Danubians. 

Oct. 2.—The Economic and Social Council adopted a budget fo; 
the projected International Refugee Organization (to take over the 
work of U.N.R.R.A. and other agencies in the resettlement of refugees 
and D.P.s.). Large-scale resettlement was allotted $5 million, and the 
estimate for other operations, including care, maintenance, and repatria- 
tion, was reduced from $200 million to about $150 million. 

Oct. 4.—The Economic and Social Council closed its session, after 
deciding that the Governments of the riparian and occupying Powers 
be recommended to hold a conference in Vienna to arrange for the 
resumption of international traffic on the Danube. The Soviet delegate 
said his Government would not regard this decision as binding on the 
Soviet military authorities. 

The Council adopted, for transmission to the Assembly, a revised 
constitution for the International Refugee Organization, a revised 
budget amounting to $161 million, and proposals for a commission to 


prepare the organization and first year’s work of the I.R.O. and under- 
take operations should U.N.R.R.A. be wound up before the I.R.0. 
could function. 
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Sept. 23.—The Yugoslav delegate told the press that 3 meetings 
had been held with the Italian delegate to try to come to some agree- 
ment between the 2 countries about Venezia Giulia, but that it seemed 
that the Italian Government undertook the talks without any real wish 
to reach an agreement, and ‘“‘we have therefore concluded that there 1s 
no point in continuing with the talks under these conditions’. 

In the Trieste sub-commission it was agreed that the Governor, 
while waiting for the Security Council’s final decision, should have 
power to suspend any laws which in his view undermined the indepen- 
dence of the Free Territory or affected the fundamental rights of any 
of its citizens. 

In the Italian Political Commission Article 17 of the draft treaty was 
discussed whereby Italy renounced all rights and titles to her colonies, 
agreed that their final disposal should be decided by the Big Four 
within a year of the coming into force of the treaty, and that pending 
this decision the territories should continue to be administered by the 
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" existing administration. Sr. Bonomi asked what legal justification there 
' could be for continued British occupation if Italy renounced her 
" sovereignty; whether it was wise to create so ambiguous and unstable 
_ asituation with the Near East in a ferment; and whether it was right to 
" ask Italy to abandon without legal guarantees the 100,000 nationals 
' settled in these territories? He asked for an Italian trusteeship over 


© them. 


The Egyptian delegate, quoting the decision of the Sublime Porte in 


' 1825, claimed the return of Massawa to Egypt, and on the basis of more 


recent documents the Oasis of Jarabub. For strategic reasons he asked 
that the western frontier should include the Sollum tableland and the 
port of Bardia. He ended with an appeal for the independence of Libya 


_ under the administration, if need be, of the Arab League. 


The Ethiopian delegate claimed Massawa on historic, ethnic, and 
economic grounds. He opposed the idea of trusteeship for Eritrea as 
involving, through the presence of a foreign Power, a threat to his 
country’s safety. 

In the Italian Economic Commission the Soviet delegate opposed a 
Yugoslav amendment which imposed on Italy the obligation to make 
good Yugoslav shipping seized during the war but not restored by the 
Allies, on the ground of Italy’s plight. The amendment was rejected 
by 12 votes to 4. Another Yugoslav amendment about the restitution 
by Italy of Yugoslav rolling stock was also rejected by 12 votes to 3. 

Sept. 24.—In the Trieste sub-commission the British delegate 
agreed that the whole Governing Council should be elected by the 
Assembly of the Free Territory, on condition that the Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, and Port Director be allowed to attend meetings of 
the Council and give their views. 

In the Italian Political Commission the Canadian delegate favoured 
postponing a decision on the colonies for a year. He also supported 
Abyssinia’s claim to Eritrea. The South African delegate withdrew his 
amendment seeking an assurance that the inhabitants of the colonies 
would be consulted as well as those Governments which contributed 
substantial forces towards their liberation, in view of the declaration of 


_ the Big Four the previous day that the views of “interested Govern- 
_ ments” would be taken into consideration when the final decision was 


made. The Chinese delegate asked that the general principles of the 


' ultimate disposal of the colonies be laid down straight away. He 
_ supported Ethiopia’s claim to Eritrea and proposed the immediate 
_ tecognition of the independence of Libya, or, failing that, the insertion 
_ in the treaty of a time-limit to any trusteeship the treaty might order. 
_ The Indian delegate objected strongly to Italy retaining sovereignty 
over the colonies and urged the right of the colonies to self-determina- 
_tion. The Australian delegate stressed that nations who made a 
_ substantial contribution to their liberation were entitled to a full part 
_ in the peacemaking. He objected to the problems going before the 
_ United Nations if the Big Four did not agree. M. Vyshinsky thought 
_ it quite rational to consult U.N.O. if it was going to set up a trusteeship 
' council to deal with all such problems. 
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In the Military Commission, a Greek amendment, supported } 
Britain, the U.S.A., and France to impose on Bulgaria the demilitar;. 
zation of a strip of territory along her frontier with Greece was adopted 
by 11 votes to 7, with 3 abstentions. The Russian delegate accused the 
U.S. delegate of having, by supporting Greece, gone back on an agree. 
ment reached by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The four Foreign Ministers met to discuss means of speeding up the 
conference’s work, and suggested the adoption of two time-limits: 
Oct. 5 for the ending of the work in the commissions, and Oct. 1< fo; 
the close of the conference. . 

Sept. 25.—The Trieste sub-commission failed to agree over th, 
question whether the Governor of the Free Territory should have the 
responsibility for maintaining public order, which was desired by the 
Western delegations. The Yugoslav delegate maintained that he must 
remain as an arbitrator, but the British delegate said their, and the 
U.S. proposals were based on practical considerations, not political, as 
the Yugoslav attitude seemed to be. The debate was adjourned. 

Inthe Italian Political and Territorial Commission the British delegate, 
speaking on Article 17 (disposal of the colonies) announced that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers had decided that South Africa’s claim to 
be consulted should be accepted, and then set out the reasons which 
led the U.K. to support Article 17 as drafted. Britain, he said, would 
have preferred a speedy solution of the colonies question, but she was 
convinced that the best solution would be to obtain, if possible, a 
decision from the community of nations, i.e. the General Assembly. 
He believed the right solution was the one proposed by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, that a year should elapse before a final solution. 
He also recalled the campaigns of 1940 and 1941 as reasons why the 
U.K., India, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa should have a 
special say in the disposal of the Italian colonies. 

The French delegate argued that Italy should be given a “second 
chance’. The Italian population of Libya was large, and the native 
population very backward. The trusteeship of the colonies could be 
given to Italy, under U.N.O. guarantee. 

Egypt and Ethiopia opposed each other’s claim to Eritrea, and the 
commission passed Article 17 postponing decision for a year. 

The commission then defeated, by 9 votes to 8, with 3 abstentions, 
a joint Polish and Ukrainian amendment to insert in the Italian treaty 
an article to compel Italy to suppress all Fascist organizations. 

The Balkan Economic Commission adopted Article 29 of the 
Rumanian treaty (renunciation of claims on U.N. nationals). The 
British delegate proposed an amendment to Article 24 (restitution 
and reparation to U.N. nationals) providing for complete compensation 
to persons who lost their property through laws which discriminated on 
racial or religious grounds, and this was passed by 7 votes to 6 (the 
Russian group). 

Sept. 26.—The conference met in plenary session and adopted 
proposals, elaborated by the four Foreign Ministers, by which its work 
might be brought to an end by Oct. 15. 
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In the Italian Territorial and Political Commission an Albanian 
proposal that Italy should undertake to respect the territorial integrity 
of Albania as well as her sovereignty and independence was passed by 
io votes to 9. A Greek claim to Saseno island was rejected. 

In the Balkan Economic Commission, examining Rumanian com- 
pensation, M. Vyshinsky criticized the U.S. delegate for saying (3 days 
earlier) that the compensation Rumania would pay would only be a 
small proportion of the payments she had made to Russia as a result of 
the armistice terms, etc. He accused Mr. Thorp of juggling with 
figures, and said Russia had accepted a figure of reparations 5 times less 
than the damage the Rumanians had caused. At Ploesti most of the 
damage had been done by U.S. bombers. The armistice with Rumania 
was signed by Russia on behalf of the three major allies, who were 
therefore morally a party to its terms. The payments were made 
strictly in accordance with these, and served for the most part to help 
the Rumanian war effort on the Allies’ side. He complained that the 
U.S.A. did not seem to understand that some countries had been 
occupied and had not had capitalists to make profits for them out of 
the loss of human lives. 

Mr. Thorp merely replied that all this invalidated neither his figures 
nor his conclusions. 

Sept. 27.—In the Italian Political Commission an Australian proposal 
to establish a European court for the rights of man was defeated by 
15 votes to 4, with 1 abstention. 

Sept. 28.—The Italian Political and Territorial Commission, by 12 
votes to 5, accepted the French Line as the frontier of Italy. Russia 
voted with the majority (the Council of Foreign Ministers having 
accepted that Line) and Poland and Czechoslovakia, as well as Yugo- 
slavia and the Ukraine and White Russia, with the minority. M. 
Kardelj proposed, at the last moment, that the 3 Articles (3, 4, and 16) 
concerned should go back to the Council of Foreign Ministers, but 
with the proviso that any decision must be subject to “preliminary 
agreement with Yugoslavia”. He went on: ‘The Yugoslav delegation 


_ regretfully notes that the group of States which voted for the French 


a 


_ by the British, U.S., and French delegations that an article should be 


Line is trying to impose its will on the people of Yugoslavia. Yugo- 
slavia then will not sign the peace treaty with Italy, and will not withdraw 
her troops from north-west Istria.”’ Senator Connally replied that ‘that 


_ truculent spirit is not a proper one for a peace conference. It does not 
_ frighten anyone’. He proposed that any State which did not ratify the 


Italian treaty should not have any of the benefits it conferred, and this 
was approved by 11 votes to 8. M. Vyshinsky protested strongly 
against the insertion of such an article in the treaty. 

In the Military Commission the Greek delegate asked the commission 


' to record in its minutes that Greece considered the military and air 


forces of Bulgaria, as fixed by the treaty, to be a menace to her security. 
This was done, and the articles concerned were adopted unanimously. 
This completed the examination of the treaty with Bulgaria. 

Sept. 30.—The Balkan Economic Commission dealt with a proposal 
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inserted in the Rumanian treaty providing for the internationalizatioy 
of the Danube and calling for a new conference 6 months later to set yp 
a suitable organization. The British delegate asked for urgent actigp, 
since the river was silting up and might become unnavigable. The Us 
delegate said the Danube was “liquid history”. His country had no 
direct commercial interest in the question, but had an emphatic interes: 
in avoiding international trade barriers which invited discrimination 
and friction. It was clear that Danubian commerce could not prosper 
if it was at the mercy of various unco-ordinated, restrictive, an 
discriminatory administrations which responded to the local judgment; 
of the 8 national jurisdictions ‘through which the Danube flowed. 

The Soviet delegate argued that the matter could not be settled jn 
the peace treaties under discussion, and the Yugoslav delegate con- 
demned the Anglo-American proposal completely. The French 
delegate then proposed a compromise limiting the new article to the 
Danube itself and binding Rumania to attend—with the U.S.A, 
France, the U.K., Russia, and the riparian States—a conference to 
draw up the new international régime. 

The Soviet delegate condemned this and the original proposal as an 
infringement of sovereignty, and was supported by the Czechoslovak 
delegate, who said his country intended to be “master in its own house”. 

The British and U.S. delegates withdrew their proposal in favour of 
the French compromise. The Soviet proposal that the commission 
should not take action was then rejected by g votes to 5, and the French 
compromise was adopted by 8 to 5, India abstaining. 

The commission next heard statements by Greece and Yugoslavia on 
the reparations due from Bulgaria. M. Politis said Bulgaria occupied 
14 per cent of Greek territory, and during this 30,000 Greeks were 
killed, 150,000 expelled into southern Greece, and 30,000 deported to 
Bulgaria. A moderate estimate of the damage done was £246 million. 

The Yugoslav delegate estimated the damage to his country at {335 
million, but asked for reparations only to the extent Bulgaria could 
afford. 

Oct. 1.—In the Italian Political Commission the Yugoslav delegate 
proposed that the treaty should come into force only after Yugoslavia, 
as well as the Big Four, had ratified it. This was defeated by 13 votes to 
5, Greece and the Netherlands abstaining. In a discussion on Article 16 
(providing for setting up the Free Territory of Trieste) the U.S. 
delegate submitted a new wording in “treaty language’’. The Yugoslav 
delegate complained of the terms themselves, saying the article did not 
provide for the people who had left Trieste during the Italian occupa- 
tion—25,000 Slovenes fled in 1919 from the town alone. He argued that 
Trieste would die, as it would be cut off from its hinterland. 

M. Vyshinsky was surprised that the U.S. delegate had submitted a 
new text, because the Americans ought to be morally bound by the 
decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers. But it was the usual 
tactics of the U.S.A. to break up what had been done in the Council 
when it suited it. Senator Connally claimed emphatically that there was 
nothing in the suggested new text of the article which violated the 
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' decision of the Foreign Ministers’ Council. No vote was taken, and 
| the position was left that there should be no vote on the original draft 
; until they had received the report of the sub-commission on the Trieste 


F statute. 


The Military Commission adopted the relevant clauses of the Finnish 
treaty; also a declaration by the Big Four on the demilitarization of the 


F Dodecanese Islands by 18 votes to 2 (Greece and South Africa). It also 
adopted the military clauses of the Hungarian treaty as a whole. 


Oct. 2.—The Italian Political Commission dealt with Article 16 of the 
treaty, stating, as to the Free Territory of Trieste, that recommendations 


E for a provisional government and for the formation of a permanent 
' statute should be made by the conference. The Polish delegate moved 
' a resolution asking that the conference should recommend the Council 
' of Foreign Ministers to reconsider the statute, provisional régime, etc., 
_ “in the light of the work done by the commission and sub-commission’’. 
_ The French delegate thought this would be a “‘too desperate solution’”’, 
- and presented a draft in which the guiding principles for the establish- 
' ment of the Free Territory were laid down. These were based on a 


slight modification of the French draft statute. 
The British delegate said there would be no difficulty in agreeing at 


_ once on the terms of all these instruments if there were real acceptance 


by all of them of the idea of the Free Territory as it was originally 


' conceived, i.e. a territory completely independent of both neighbours, 
' and under international protection. The Yugoslav delegate had spoken 
_ of the British proposals as setting up an “‘iron curtain’ between the 
' Free Territory and Yugoslavia. No such curtain could be set up unless 
Yugoslavia did it herself. It was not true that Italians and Slovenes were 
' living in amity. The dominant factor in the Free Territory was the 
' sense of fear of the future. Britain was not interested in “setting up a 
' régime that will facilitate the task of anyone who wishes to seize power 
_ inthe Free Territory and to exercise it in sectional interests’’. 


M. Vyshinsky said there were two tendencies in the commission— 


' one seeking to strengthen in the statute the democratic principles laid 
down by the Foreign Ministers’ Council, and the other seeking to give 
_ the Governor arbitrary powers. The issue was between democracy and 
bureaucracy, and the French draft contained provisions nowhere 
contemplated by the Foreign Ministers. He instanced especially the 
_ provisions allowing the Security Council to station troops in the ‘Terri- 
_ tory to guarantee its safety and integrity. He proposed that the com- 
_ mission should accept the articles of the statute agreed on by the Foreign 
_ Ministers’ Council and send the others back to the Council, where they 
could be discussed efficiently and in a serene atmosphere. 


The Yugoslav delegate said the fault for the antagonisms lay not with 


' the population or in racial hatred, but with the régime. The Anglo- 
' Saxons and the French were trying to accentuate the division between 
_ themselves and the Slav nations. 


Senator Connally said not two nations were interested in Trieste but 


_ all those who wanted to see a system set up that would preserve law 
© and order, 
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Oct. 3.—-After an all-night sitting the commission voted section }y 
section on the French proposals for the constitution of Trieste. Al th, 
controversial parts were adopted by 14 votes to 6 (the Slavs). 7), 
French draft laid on the Security Council the obligation not only 1) 
assure the integrity and independence of the Free Territory, but also; 
ensure the observance of the permanent statute, to protect the bas 
rights of the inhabitants, and to assure public order and security, \, 
armed forces, except on the direction of the Security Council, were 
be allowed in the Territory. Provision was made for a popular Assemb) 
and for a Council of Government formed by and responsible to it. 

A Polish amendment that the Assembly should be elected by pr. 
portional representation was adopted. The Governor would 
appointed by the Security Council after consultation with Yugoslav; 
and Italy, and would have the right to propose legislation and to prevent 
the coming into force of legislative measures, subject to reference to the 
Security Council. His primary responsibility would be the maintenane: 
of order and security, the conduct of foreign relations in the closes 
liaison with the elected authorities, and the appointment of the judician 
on the advice of the Council of Government. 

Other provisions covered citizenship and the creation of a free por 

The Italian Economic Commission debated the reparations clauses fo; 
countries other than Russia. The President of the Inter Allied Repara. 
tions Agency made a statement on the report of the sub-commission for 
Italian reparations, which estimated the material losses of all Allied and 
associated Powers at £1,645 million. 

The Balkan Economic Committee defeated, by 7 votes to 5,a US, 
proposal to reduce Hungary’s reparations from £75 to £50 million. 

Oct. 4.—In the military committee the Soviet delegate stated that he 
would not sign its report on the military clauses of the Bulgarian treaty. 

M. Molotov left for Moscow. 

The Italian Economic Commission adopted, by 12 votes to 4, an 
Australian amendment to the reparations clauses of the treaty providing 
that an Italian Reparations Commission be set up to co-ordinate the 
delivery of reparations, and that a representative of each country 
entitled to reparations and of the U.K., France, and the U.S.A. should 
sit on it. The British delegate gave the British proposals for the sums 
to be allocated to the 4 claimants as: Nil for Albania, $25 million for 
Ethiopia, and $100 million each for Greece and Yugoslavia. 

The U.S. delegate recommended giving Yugoslavia $80 million. 
The Ukrainian delegate said the sums should be worked out carefully, 
with statistics and exact data. The Yugoslav delegate regarded the 
figures mentioned as an insult, and demanded $400 million. 

Oct. 5.—In the Italian Economic Commission a vote on whether 
Albania should receive reparations was a 10-10 tie. 

A British proposal to fix the total of Italian reparations at $225 
million was carried by 11 votes to 5, with 4 abstentions. Subsequent 
votes decided that Yugoslavia and Greece should each receive $10 
million, and Ethiopia $25 million. 

The Balkan Economic Commission adopted, by g votes to 5 (the Sia 
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: group), a British proposal to fix Bulgaria’s total indebtedness at $125 
| million. M. Politis had estimated the damage suffered by Greece at the 
> hands of Bulgars at $985 million, and suggested $150 million as a mini- 
mum reparations figure. M. Gusev said this estimate was based on an 
" arbitrary figure, and the conference had not got the necessary facts. He 
argued that Bulgaria’s payment should be limited to $25 million. This 


proposal was rejected by g votes to 5. A Greek proposal that she should 
nay $200 million, to be divided between Greece and Yugoslavia was 


u defeated by 15 votes to 1. The British delegate estimated Bulgaria’s 
" total capacity to pay at $125 million. 


A Greek proposal that the $125 million should be divided equally 
between Greece and Yugoslavia was carried by 7 votes to 6, France 
abstaining. 

The Hungarian Political and Territorial Commission decided that the 


' final settlement of minority questions should be left to negotiations 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the latter having the right to 
_ appeal to the Council of Foreign Ministers after 6 months, if dis- 


’ satisfied. 


GENERAL SMUTS’S BROADCAST OF SEPT. 29 


. GEN. SMUTS, in a broadcast entitled ‘‘Reflections on World Affairs’’, 
said he had passed through a fifty year period which had been one of 
change and suffering in the world, and the end was not yet. “‘We may’’, 


he said, “have travelled only half way through this great—perhaps this 


 greatest—revolution of human history, after which the world may look 
| very different even from what it is today.”’ But this greatest drama 
_ of history was still little understood. People were perhaps too pre- 
_ occupied with its side issues. The issues and ideologies of today would 


probably have passed away when it was completed. They did not 


' realize that the world was passing, not through a short-, but a long- 
| range cycle of change. They therefore misunderstood the time-factor, 
' and expected fundamental changes in society and in international 
~ affairs to happen in brief time. Thus, after the Great War, people 
_ generally expected the dawn of a new world. 


This post war illusion was largely responsible for their complete 


_ reliance on the League of Nations, in spite of the warnings of Nazism, 
_ and led to their drifting, unprepared, into this new war. It was true 
_ that people were now in a more realistic mood, and less prone to 
' succumb to wishful thinking, but the danger of it was by no means 
_ past. Many were again pinning their hopes on U.N.O. His own 
_ belief was that war on an international scale was very improbable for 
_ at least a generation, and perhaps also for the generation thereafter— 
_ but more, no wise man would venture to predict today, as he did not 


see the new spirit or tempo in the world on which they could safely 


_ build any assurance of world peace in a more distant future. “We must 
' continue’’, he said, “to stand on guard like soldiers at our posts and 
keep the passage to future peace secure in our days.’ 
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It was doubtful whether even the fear of new weapons would bea 
deterrent to war. The competition in them was itself a cause of wa; 
and it had begun. The flying bombs, now seen nightly in the wey 
were indications of what was going on behind the curtain. A peacefij 
world order could only be safely based on a new spirit and outloo 
actively practised among the nations, and “‘of such an enduring tempe; 
for peace there is no real evidence today”. The developments in th: 
Security Council, coming so soon after the establishment of U.N.) 
were already regarded with misgiving and dismay among the public 
and might yet lead to complete loss of faith in U.N.O. 

In short they must look upon world peace as a long-range tas\, 
calling for a new spirit among the nations. Peace could only reg 
safely on organic development, and not on artificial compromises 
between conflicting ideologies. There was no short-cut to it. It was 
possible it might be found to depend ultimately on world governmen: 
and on the erection of a world super-government for peace over and 
on the basis of subordinate national governments. But that was a stil 
longer-range problem, and only enforced his argument of the impor. 
tance of the time-factor and the futility of short-cuts. 

But his argument, though based on the importance of the time-factor 
was not a plea for waiting on time when the peril was so great and the 
situation so urgent. The world’s tide was sweeping them along, and 
unless they hurried they might be overwhelmed in the storm. What 
hope had they of saving human civilization from destruction if they 
could not force the pace and build protecting walls against the increas- 
ing dangers of war? He therefore passed on to some features of the 
situation which showed that the position might not be as bad as it 
looked. These were: 

The great change which had taken place in the public opinion and the 
international policy of the United States as compared with 25 years 
ago. The situation was now far more critical than after the Great War, 
and a special, and indeed awful, responsibility rested on America a 
the greatest world Power. She was now obviously destined to be the 
guide, philosopher, and friend to a sick world. Great leadership, with 
all it implied, was now hers. 

Secondly, the profound change which had come in recent years over 
British policy—a change still little understood in the world at large. 
British imperialism had departed this life more than a generation ago. 
In the Boer War and the peace which followed the crust of imperialism 
was broken, and the deeper forces of the real British spirit once more 
emerged to the surface. The Commonwealth of Nations had arises, 
and the new pattern was spreading through the whole Empire, both 
at home and abroad; wherever the British flag flew there was a new 
spirit of liberation or a new outlook which inspired the whole vast 
group of mankind. Among this widest human group peace was main- 
tained; was not this a pointer for the whole human race? On the paths 
of freedom and peace there was no more encouraging and inspiring 
example to follow in the whole range of human affairs today. 

Thirdly, the Great Powers who wielded supreme authority were, 0 
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' chould be, satisfied Powers. They had no need of further territories or 


' additional resources which the exchange of their products could not 
' provide. There was no major object for them to fight about, no need 


» for Lebensraum, no excuse such as Germany and Italy had, or alleged, 
4 


~ for plunging the world into war. 
The importance of this unique situation in favour of a peaceful world 


* order should not be minimized, but should be taken advantage of and 


: exploited to the full. It might be asked, if this is so, why this disunity 


and these quarrels among the Great Powers in the Security Council 

' and elsewhere? It was agreed that unity among them was essential for 

" peace: for this unity the other States had made great sacrifices and even 
abated their own rights in investing the Great Powers with the excep- 
tional veto right. 

The plain question was: What was behind this disunity and these 
squabbles? It was vital that these doubts should be set at rest. The 
relations between the Great Powers should be probed to the bottom; 
the world had a right to know where it stood in relation to the Great 
Powers to whom it had accorded such a special position. Was it 

asking too much that these Powers should consider the whole position, 
and as partners in the great human cause, compare notes with each 

_ other in regard to their aims and objects in a spirit of frankness and 

_ sincerity? This might lead to a clearing of the air and to a new spirit 
of co-operation and workable arrangements which might do away with 
the suspicion and friction. 

It was conceivable that such an examination might disclose irrecon- 
cilable differences in outlooks and aims and lead to a parting of the ways, 
but even then it would be better to agree to differ rather than continue 

this dangerous spectacle of a house divided against itself. On the 
existing lines, adrift, apart, ever-increasing friction appeared inevitable, 
resulting, sooner or later, in a complete breakdown. He urged that the 
time for such self-examination among the Great Powers had arrived. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 


the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
_ international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
5 fore, not those of the Institute. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Referendum on the Constitution, France. 
County Council Elections in British Zone of Germany. 


Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, London. 


U.N. Meeting of Specialized Agencies on Personnel 
Problems, Lake Success. 


City and District Council Elections, Berlin. 

U.N. Assembly, New York. 

Elections to National Assembly, Bulgaria. 

F.A.O.: Preparatory Commission on World Food Board 
Proposals, Washington. 

Second General Meeting of the International Air T'ans- 
port Association, Cairo. 


U.N.E.S.C.O.: Preparatory Commission, Paris. 
General Election in Poland. 

? World Health Organization Interim Commission, Geneva. 
Congress Elections in the U.S.A. 
U.N.E.S.C.O.: General Conference, Paris. 
U.N. Statistical Commission, New York. 
World Socialist Conference (in England, place not fixed). 
Meeting of the National Assembly, China. 
I.L.0.: Industrial Committees, Textile Committee, and 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Brussels. 
U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, New York. 
Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss 
Germany, Paris. 
First Meeting of Indian Constituent Assembly, Delhi. 


Fourth Session of Economic and Social Council, New York. 
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